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A Magazine of Verse 


“CENTURY OF PROGRESS’? NUMBER 
JUNE 1933 


Opening with poems favored by the judges as the best received in the 
ntest for a poem interpretive of the “‘ Century of Progress” which will 

he celebrated in Chicago from Fune to November during the city’s cen 

car. The Prize of One Hundred Dollars, presented by the 

Jub Chicago, is awarded to Paul Engle, the author of 


Remembers The poems by Messrs. Smythe, Lehmer, 
nd Diesbach, and Mrs. Smyth and Miss Young (pages 130- 
Honoral Vention. 





AMERICA REMEMBERS 
America at the World’s Fair recalls its way in this land 


ERE by this midland lake, this sand-shore 

Water that pulses with no sea-tide heart, 
Where the grain of a nation pauses on its golden 
Way to the world’s belly, and the long trains plunge— 
From the honey-hearted South (O Go Down Moses), 
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From the land of the shining mountains, the cloud-high 

West where the Indian god and the Indian ghost 

Scream down the Montana wind, from the England- 
feigning 

States whose hands ravel the Atlantic-traveled 

Surf, from the winter-flinging north, the maple- 

Leaf land—here at the prairie’s edge, that 

Mocker of ocean in the wide earth, 

Where they raise these buildings to mark my living 

Briefly in this place, by the Michigan 

Curve (O Dearborn cabins, the heart-cringing cry, the hai 

Ripped from the skull, the child brained on the wall— 

And the blue iris bloomed in the spring from the rich earth!) — 


Here I remember the strange 
Way | have had in this land, the incredible 
Trail I have followed to this sun-bright morning, 
To this lake-curve; I remember this continent 
Flinging to the sun when by day its sounds were quiet 
Sounds—the wild elk calling in the windy hills, 
Song of the spirit-painted arrow, the partridge 
Drum on the hollow log, the solitary prayer 
Of the lonely Huron paddler to the water; 
By night vast silence, save 
The unimaginable sounds of earth 
Working its ancient states of being out, the crash 
Of rain-corroded stone, the delicate shudder 
Of leaves, the crumble of root-split sand, the river’s 
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Multitude of muted voices murmuring, the hands 
Of wind groping the great sky. I remember men but few, 
Callers to gods in the gusty rain—the thunder-fleeing 
birds— 
Chippers of flint, scratchers of soil thinly 
(Now has the earth been torn with the anvil-hammered 
Plow deeply for our hunger, and the black shaft sunk). 
The trail through the hills was moccasin-wide and a stone 
Twisted it, and the rivers were swum. (What of this 
Concrete that tramples the wild arum, the arched bridge?) 
And the continent lived in its own and eternal way, 
Dreamless of change. I remember the sea-defying 
Ships that came from the east with the life-fulfilling sun, 
The scooped earth and the blood-crying sword lifted 
To heaven, the god pledged; and after, the heel- 
Print in the sand was a brief thing. 
I remember the first-coming 
Men, the hesitant houses, the rotten fish in the corn-hill, 
The secret dead in the first winter, the women wailing 
The memory of home, that great hand gripping the heart. 
In the north the fur-searching French, the Jesuit 
Priest with no warmth from the skin-splitting cold but the 
hard 

Flame of the living God: 

(““My Reverend Father, 
The peace of Christ be with you. From Tadoussai 
In this barbarous land I write you. Our life 
Is a long and slow martyrdom, moose-hair 
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Defiles our food, we wipe our hands on the hairy dogs. 

I have baptized one, a scrofulous son of despairing parents, 

Dying within the hour. I tell you we bear 

Many crosses, our hands bleed, but we do not all die, 

Thanks to God.’’) 

I remember Atlantic towns and striding 

War, the slow dying, and the English soul plunged seven 

Years in flame and steel and become the American 

Soul—O strange, strong thing! And land-hunger drove 
them 

West with the arc of the sun on the scant road and the 
Boone way, 

The Wilderness Road through the Gap to the Bloody 
Ground, 

Oregon Trail and the lonely mountain dying, 

Santa Fé and the bones of the Spanish dream 

That once had run across the land with laughter 

And a sun-dark southern body (Coronado, sleep!) ; 

The California and the waterless 

Death of the desert mother where the sand 

Sifted into the heart and the child screamed 

With swollen tongue, and the delirium 

Came early with the morning sun—but beyond was gold, 

And the red flesh cried and rotted for its yellow 

Softness beyond the Humbo!dt. These were 

Family affairs, with the kids and the treasured 

Rose cuttings from back east, the horses named, the dog 

Wise in the family ways, the longing for home 
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Where the loam was deep (O thin New Hampshire soil!) 
and wind 

Came a vast way to the little garden. (Virgin body 

Of rich American earth, the silver stroking 

Of the smooth hands of plows mated you to those 

Men, and the lusty seeds of the new corn struck 

Their roots in Missouri river silt where the naked 

Dakota squaws danced fertility in you 

From the moonlight—are you not weary with the long bearing 


To so many strange-speaking sires?) 


I remember 

The bayberry candles, frail flicker in the wolf-howling 
Night, and the hearth swept with the turkey wing; 
And the council! lodges shoved to the stormy West 
Where the Indian mind was split with the arrow-sharp 
Hate, the too tight drawn bow snapped, the tribes 
Gathered to the last riding, and Kearney came. 
The Yellowstone, the Platte, the lovely Greek-sounding 
Niobrara, the mountain-twisting Snake, were silvered 
With the horse-dashed spray. And they met 
There in the great eye-wearying West: Gall 
Whose heart was bitter as his name, Chief Joseph, 
Roman Nose, Sitting Bull, Black Kettle 
Proud chiefs, good horsemen, with the iron body and the 

iron 
Will, pious before their own gods in their own way, hard 


Fighters with the desperate home-defending courage. 
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The arrows sang their bitter songs, and the feathers ( 
Crimsoned in the stuck breast, and the rifles 

Shouted with brazen steel voices over the blood-thick | 
Whoop from the pierced throat, and the women I 
Knew that the white faces were the Indian doom. 

These proudest and most life-passionate men ( 
Of all the American passage through the wide lands 





Grubbed out their lives at the potato patch, 

Though the wind had yet certain words for them, and the 
chant 

Was sung again in the mountain night: 

When their bones were buried with strange white prayers 
in the new 

Unwelcome reservation fields some portion 

Of the American soul forever passed away. 


I remember men tearing 
Steel from the earth, shaping it with hands that thrust 
The unbelievable buildings to the bird-flight. 
The cities came and the sun-following 
Men faced the Pacific and the force of their traveling 
Flung them back over the way they had come. 
And the North and the South brothers fought to declare 
Whether there should be one power in the land or many; 
And after, the shambling states with the red bandanna 
Tied at the throat and the pants pushed into the boot-top, 
Became a nation and the world knew it. 


Money and noise 
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Came with the clang of steel day-long, night-long; the 
nervous 

Body that would not sleep, but moaned and mumbled 

From dawn to dawn, and would not quiet but screamed 

Through the salary-earning day, through the night 

Of the dinner-pail pause shouting to make the useful 

Thing, the device of comfort, and always, always 

Make more, make more! (O cruel mechanic soul, 

Great drummer, you have beat so long that barren 

Chant it has become your blood and heart, 

With a wild hypnosis that will never stop 

Until the drum break and the dulled brain hear again!) 


And a new war ranged the world, 

And the fatal Horsemen rode and their bloody hoofs 
Beat also on these Europe-fronting beaches; 

And this destiny moved outward to the farthest 

Of the man-living lands. But the American 

Soul, that should have soared, flapped in the driving wind 
That blew with the stench of sweat and oil and the fetid 
Fat breath that cried for gold. And the rational 
Imagination brooding on the stuff of earth 

Was a small thing for that soul—this lucid science 

That is a living recreative spirit 

In this nation, and these towers built from its strength, 
Had no pride for that soul. (You gave u: 
Feet, shirts for our backs, will you not give us power 
And peace for our hearts?) 


shoes for our 
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The ships bring few, it is strange 


To be a land of no more coming, of no | 
Men turned to the sun-refuge West. In the New England 
villages 


The dead are a more populous city than the living—death 

Has entered into the being of these states 

And will be with them forevermore. Where shall they go | 

Now, the forever westward-wandering people? 

They cannot be quiet, they cannot rest, they would not 

Be American if they could do that. I tell them, you 

Shall fit again the curved felloe, and with the bucket 

Swinging under the wagon and the slouch-gaited hound 

Following its restless shade-patch, plunge 

Into that vaster and more savage West, 

The unfamiliar country of your heart; you shall build the 
new cabin 

On heights where the Sierras are as hills 

And the heaven-harrying eagle hurls the wind, 

Or in the fire-running prairies where the autumn ducks 

Shatter cold moonlight on a thousand lakes. 

And wear the coonskin cap, jauntily if you will! 


But when your fields bear greatly and the nearest neighbor 
A hundred miles away confines you, your fences 

Cut the horizon, the new house almost roofed, 

Look one long evening down the cattle-trampled 

Lane to the road where the last east-fleeing wagon’s 
Dust hangs in the air, and all the golden light 
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Of the westward-falling sun is a madman’s song 

As man-compelling as death—pack that night! 

Let morning show the new shingles on the roof 

Behind you, the hand-worn finger-softened reins 

Loose at the bit! Wander that land until your life has 
shaped 

Over the last grave in the unmarked grass 

A soul as splendid as your long going-up-and-down 

In that land (O England-forgetting, self-creating heart!) so 
you 

May shout out of dawn above the last night’s fire, 

Before you swing again with the arc of the sun, a song 

That will defy the little interval of man 

In this American earth, so his memory in the world 

Will last as long as light roams through the hollow 

Ways of heaven! And at the weary evening camp, oh, 
thrust 

Your hands to the waning sun—they will not crisp 

But rather will hold the sun between their palms 

Till they become eternal as its flame 

And a perpetual light unto the face. 


Here at the Windy City 
The long trains whistle by the sun-loud lake. 


| shall remember these men in my land. 


Paul Engle 
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POWER 


We labor everywhere 
To cover murk and rust. 

With girder, bolt, blue-print and square, 
Our hands unravel dust. 


A lightning’s weaving plan 
Is funneled from the dark; 
On air and land and sea we scan 
With thunder in the spark. 





The hailed infinity 

Is scraped beneath a glass. 
This probing lens takes light to see 

Where stars by millions pass. 


We find no absolute— 
No block against the fire, 

When driving strength of earth to root 
To render our desire. 


The whirling engine’s roar 
Is heard in streets and mills. 
Knuckles of Time are slow before 
The minds that thread the hills. 
Daniel W 


Nm ythe 





XANADU 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. 



















THE GIANT 


Is this some Giant’s playground by the lake? 
Are these his playthings left upon the sand 
Sprawling grotesque and startling, like a snake 





Heaving its dragon folds across the land, 
Struck into stone by some magician’s hand? 


We all have heard him, busy with his toys: 
The stunning rhythms of his hammer blows; 
Clamor of restless engines; endless noise; 
Chaos of rivets; scream of dynamos, 
Where the grey rock like liquid lava flows. 


What has he wrought, this Giant in his play? 
Is it some juggler’s work with cup and ball? 
What Kubla Khan has for a holiday 


Decreed these pleasure-domes, these towers tall? 
What is the hidden meaning of it all? 


THE SPIRI1 


Some mighty Spirit dominates this scene, 
Whose reign is law, whose playthings Time and Space. 
Come let us enter, let us seek within. 
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Who knows but we shall find his hiding-place? 
Who knows but we shall meet him face to face? 


He makes the stars his messengers. He finds 
His servants in the vast infinities 

Beyond our farthest planet. See, he binds 
The influence of the lordly Pleiades 
And old Arcturus bows to his decrees. 


Spirit of Light! Prometheus with his gift 
Benignant in these chambers we shall find. 
Shall we not also find some power to lift 
The veil of darkness from the clouded mind? 
Some inner lamp of comfort for mankind? 


THE HIGH PRIEST 


Draw near, ye people! Hear and understand! 
Why will ye waste your strength on barren soil? 
Lo, we will lead you to a pleasant land 
Flowing with milk and honey, corn and oil 
Out of this land of bondage and of toil. 


Lift your despairing eyes and see! Behold, 
This is the city of our hope! In her 

The streets are paved with finer stuff than gold 
Of Ophir; and her fragrant gardens bear 
Spices more sweet than frankincense and myrrh. 
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This is the garden of the Thinker—here 

In burnished metal blooms his secret thought. 
Orchid and cactus side by side appear; 

Lotos and prickly thistle deftly wrought 

And all their esoteric meaning caught. 


Surely the Master of this house is good! 
Surely the Golden Age is come again! 
Does he not furnish shelter, clothing, food? 
A thousand comforts follow in his train, 
Solace for grief and anodyne for pain. 


THE ADVERSARY 


Doth Job serve God for naught? What says this priest: 
“Great is Diana, goddess of this fair!” 

See on his brow the number of the Beast, 
The symbol of his Master branded there! 
Look on his work, ye workers, and despair! 


Servant of man! What Rameses of old 

Drove with unpitying lash more slaves than he? 
Servant of man?—his goblin clutches hold 

Our children in perpetual slavery, 

His Moloch fires are burning endlessly. 


Benignant, is he? Aye, to him we cling 
As shipwrecked sailors to the friendly rock 
That wrecks their ship! Benignant as the king 
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That sends unbending patriots to the block; 
Benignant as the wolf that thins the flock! 


Is this your house of Hope—this robots’ den, 
This iron monster’s cave? O fools and blind! 
Can you not see what Circe lurks within? 
This is no banquet hall for humankind 
All ye who enter here leave hope behind! 





THE POET 


What shall we say? Is this the work of God, 

Or of Pandora? Are we poor or rich? 
Is this the miracle of Aaron’s rod, 

Or but the sorcery of Endor’s witch? 

Apples of Paradise, or Sodom—which? 


Prophet or devil, Satan or Elias? 
And shall we bow the knee in adoration 
Before we know the prophet standing by us? 
Is this the Mountain of Transfiguration, 
Or but the High Place of the great Temptation? 


What do we see the clearer for this light? 
What is this Book of Wisdom we would read? 

Is this a wild-fire beckoning through the night 
To some dark tower? Where do these pathways lead? 
Where do we get the faster for this speed? 
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Here is indeed a temple, but who hears 
Aught of the Deity within the shrine? 
Priests you may see, and reverent worshippers, 
Music and incense, litanies divine 
But of the Secret Presence, not a sign. 





And here are saints and martyrs glorious 
Who fought in many a fever-haunted swamp 
With fiercer beasts than those of Ephesus; 
In frozen zone, or tropic jungle damp, 
Giving their lives—the servants of the Lamp 


But here are those who toil in secret rooms 
To fashion tools for murderers: all their skill 
Centered on deadly engines, poison fumes— 
Obscene devices, fitted to the will 
Of those whose only business is to kill. 


Peace on the earth—and war; good will—and evil; 
Songs of the angels—clangor of battle horn; 
Here as in Heaven, Michael and the Devil 
Fight for the man-child that to us is born; 
While in the stall the Mother lies forlorn! 


What have we found here in our search for truth? 
Fruit of the olive; poison of upas tree; 

Wings for a higher flight, or saber tooth 
For fiercer ravening? service or mastery? 
Ariel or Frankenstein—which shall it be? 


Derrick Norman Lehmer 





Derrick Norman Lehme 
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SAVOR OF GOD 


With song and with rod 
Give all against fate. 
Our savor of God 
Is the will to create. 


Our wings have passed 
The living swallow 
Oh, not too fast 
For the soul to follow! 


Measure Time’s bend 
Where nebulae start, 

But guard to the end 
Your measureless heart. 


Threats newer disaster? 
Die building another 
Smoother and faster. 


DO is a friend 

Worth any winning. 
Never an end 

But is beginning. 


Sublime and firm 
We conquer the cloud; 
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But a tiny worm 
May spin our shroud. 


In a few thin ages 
The last green plant, 
While the last man rages, 
May go to the ant. 


With a grim grey face 





From an Earth gone dead 
A Noah of space 
May whirl into dread 


Last cast of our mien, 
Last dream of our soul, 
In a last brave machine 


For a last dim goal. 


With song or with rod 
Give all against fate! 
Our savor of God 
| Is the will to create. 
Fohn Russell McCarthy 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS HYMN 


The doubters of an age ago, 
The seers too quick to comprehend, 
Led on by all that they could know, 
Confused beginnings with the end. 


This has been done—O vain lament! 
This is the fact, that cannot be! 

An engine crossed the continent, 
A steamship throbbed across the sea. 


A spark sped onward to its place 
Across a slender bridge of wire, 

A voice was heard across a space 
That knew but eagles—and desire. 


A horseless carriage charged the dawn, 
Stone soared to heights wings dared to try, 

And steel on wings zoomed up—and on, 
And woke the world as it went by. 


From land to land, upon a screen, 
Flashed all the pageants of the years; 

The barriers crumbled here between 
The nations’ triumphs and their tears. 


A message flashed from pole to pole 
Where only lightnings had been hurled. 
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Through spaces granted to the soul 
Spoke all the voices of the world. 


O doubters of this age, beware! 
O seers, too quick to comprehend, 
Look well today, lest we may dare 
Confuse beginnings with the end! 


The heights are reached where Vision stood. 

Our worlds are close. Reach out, O hands, 
Through narrowed space to Brotherhood 

While Vision still above us stands! 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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TURN WHEEL, TURN 


Turn wheel, 
Turn endless circle 
Round as sun and moon. 
Turn wheel of the century, 
Wheel of a hundred spokes, 
Turn for the crowding folks- 
Grandsons, granddaughters 
of the pioneers, 
farmers, fur-traders and adventurers; 
pilots on lake and river, 
engineers 
and the men with the pick 
who laid the first rails, 
who slept in the lonely sha 
out at the end of trails. 


Turn heavy wheel 

Under the covered wagon, turn 
And mark a path again 

Across the yellow plain; 

Turn faster, wheel, 

As the thirsty oxen run 

Down to the water-hole; 

Turn wheel to the setting sun, 
To the “shining mountains,” 
To the south seas, 
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By the long track 
Over the wide p1 airies. 


Turn paddle-wheel 
Churning water and mud; 
Turn paddle-wheel 

On the old white steamboat 
Side-wheeler, stern-Ww heeler 
Taking on wood 

At every landing; 

Fighting the cottonwood snag, 
The sand-bar; 

Whistling, steaming 

Around the river-bends 


With gray smoke streaming. 


Turn wheel on the shining rail, 
The humming track, the iron trail 
Through the bleak prairie town, 
The adobé walls on the high mesa, 
The mining shacks down 

In the bare red valley 

That cling to the railroad track 
As a village clings to a river. 
Turn wheel, turn. 

Turn wheel of the century, 

Wheel of a hundred spokes. 

Turn for the crowding folks 
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Children, grandchildren of the first 
surveyors and road-makers. 
rock-splitters, fellers of trees, 
road-menders, 
bridge-builders, bridge-tenders 
turn wheel for these. 


Turn wheel, 

High carriage wheel, 

On the hard-packed road; 

Turn with your light load 

Behind the trotting mare; 

Turn on the dusty track. 

Turn wheel 
under the phaeton, surrey, carryall, 
sulky and buckboard 
turn wheel, turn. 





Turn 

High wheel and low 

On the bicycle, 

Turn as the feet go 

Round and the backs bend. 
Turn wheel, light wheel, 
On the hard-packed road. 


Turn wheel of a hundred spokes, 
Turn for these crowding folks 
drivers of roadsters, 
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touring cars, sedans and limousines, 
jitney and motor-bus- 
turn wheel, turn. 


Turn rubber-tired wheel. 

How could we guess 

That you would crowd 

Across our wilderness. 

Filling the widened road, 
Choking the sharp turn, 
Running free 

On the endless straight stretch? 
Turn wheel, we must go, go 
Where the road lies smooth, 
Where the smooth wheels flow. 


Turn wheel of a liundred spokes, turn 
for all inventors and designers, 
shapers of wheels and the power behind them, 
shapers of hub and rim 
and rubber tire, turn 
wheel of the century, turn. 


You, crowding folks, 

Whose fingers itch 

For the shaping of wheels, 
Whose minds leap with the fire, 
The flame of that old desire 


Kor wheels to run 
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Through the wilderness, 

Over the plains, 

Over the mountains, 

Into the setting sun; 

You crowding folks, 

Do your minds leap again 

To the conquest of swamp and plain, 
Of wood and stream? 


Still there is wild 
Wood and wild water; 
Land for each child, 
Son and daughter. 


Still, 
North, south, west, 

Over the hill, 

The land waits for the road, the road-mender, 
The feller of trees, 

The rock-splitter, 

The bridge, the bridge-tender. 

Rivers are out of their banks 

Great rivers never sleep- 

Still the land waits 

For the ditch dug deep, 

The dike built high; 

Still the land waits 

For towers against the sky 

And the power of water, awful and menacing, 
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Changed to a swift and incredible thing, 
Running on wire 
From tower to tower, 
Up-hill and down-hill 
For factory and mill; 
Running on wire, 
Bearer of light, 
Brother to fire. 
Still the land waits, 
Wider than dreams 
of the trail, 
the track 


and the endless streams. 


There is no end to pioneering. 
Raise a house in the new clearing 
Still there is wild 

Wood and wild water, 

Land for each child, 

Son and daughter. 

In far-off states 

The land waits 


And wood and water. 


Wheel of the century, 
Wheel of a hundred spokes, 
lurn for the crowding folks, 
Turn wheel, turn. 


Florida Watts Smyth 
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SPIRIT OF RESEARCH 


Illusive as the subtle shades of thought 

Or the momentary beauty of a rose, 
Teasing as the rhythms of the dance 

Of the pine needles in the wind, 

The patterns of the frost on the window-pane, 
Or the intricate hues of a summer twilight, 
Chalienging as the buffeting wind, 

The untraveied road, or the dizzy height 
Of a mountain peak jutting the skyline, 
Patient as the slow river 

That carved the mighty canyon 








The spirit of Research moves in our world 





As the Voice of Creation upon the mighty deep 
Opposed to the hands of finality, 

Knowing no restraint save that of devotion 

To a quest—an eternal seeking. 


Fern Young 





CHICAGO 1933 


Once more through all your open ways— 

Through water gates, by land, by air— 

Those ancient reckoners of days, 

The nations, come to speak you fair. 

Down the long avenues of change 

The spoil of centuries they bring 

Into a palace brave and strange 

Where the new era’s dreamers sing. 

Keen be our ears to hear that song 

Through the loud crash of toppling years— 

Faint is the sound that will be strong 

When the armed world forgets its fears. 

Now while the hero-mind of man 

Is venturing through the dark unknown, 

You light the paces of his plan 

Where the towers gather for his throne. 

My city, keep the faith you found 

When huts rose on the marshy bar! 

Lift up your banners from the ground 

Whence Lincoln marched, led by his star! 

Hear the new song of man’s desire 

The wireless winds of dream shall bring 

When bold Arcturus lights your fire 

And the bright towers leap up to sing. 
Harriet Monroe 


This poem was not entered in the prize contest 
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FIVE O’CLOCK NEAR LAMY 





There stood a cloud twenty thousand feet high, Bl 
Pale as the cliff at Acoma. M 
It floated only enough above the hills to clear the trees Br 
And hide its shadow in some arroyo 
That never since it saw the sky lost a shadow. : 
vf 
The cloudberg floated with its peak hidden qT 
In alien air above the ocean of our life. 
Not an eagle in all the crevassed wilderness of it : 
Its desolate pureness forbade all things. 
That was its momentous hour of time. a 
Beneath, the sheep were biting the tops of roots, 
The horses stretched their necks to the earth. A 
And not far on the other side z 
NM 


The bald sun that had glazed the air all day 
Fell with its weight of light. N 
David Greenhood 

















BIG RIVER 


Blue and brown, 
Mississippi; 
Brown of eternal earth mingled with blue of sky: 


So deep, so vast, 
So lazily uncoiling; 
Tamed by mankind, you hint at wilds untamed. 


Bound by the chains 

Of tilted green levees, 

Sometimes you snap your bonds, and surge on, strange and 
free— 


A loud brown wave, 
Overwhelming field and forest, 
Seething in eddies, surging in flying streams. 


Now lazily poised 
Below the yellow bluff, the Indian lookout, 
You weave your sinuous loops from sky to sky. 


So vast, so pure 
In flight, eternal river, 
Words cannot touch you there, for words are useless. 


You will endure, 


Offering to man 
That which he wills, too great a groaning harvest; 
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Or the vast freedom of deep woods, sparse-filled 
With fields turned by the plow, and brought to use of man. 


Grant that we may 

Use wisely, ancient river, 

The force you gave to us, the mingled fire and water, 
Till ended is our day. 


Grant us the grace 

Of the deep South, the ancient ceremony, 
The vision stilled, the face to sky uplifted; 
Till all our will 


Flowers again 

In colonnades, in oaks broad-shaded, silent; 

In the deep pastures where the moon goes slowly, 
In undulating fields. 


While you go on 

Flood unreturning, like a fretting racer, 

Sea of our upbrimmed hearts, seeking a mighty outlet 
From dusk to dawn; 


Till in the Gulf, 

You cradle steaming jungles, 

And Caribbean peaks, and palm-fringed islands, 
And drowsy Mayan lands 


Where the swung blade 
Hacks at the tangled roots, and in the jungle 
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Bares carven stone, the débris of great cities 
That one time knew your face. 


Yet even there 

Under the tropic noon, the vivid alternation 
Of blazing sun and dense night, you are going 
You are not ever still: 


Till you break free 
And once again retrace your course to northward, 
Through the wide wastes still seeking your old home; 


Forcing your course athwart 

Che westward gale, the free scud onward faring, 
The fog-hung shallows, and the unstirred deeps; 
Driving the waves apart; 


Fringing your banks with seaweed, 
Draping your depth with cloud-rack; 
Immense and fathomless as the Milky Way: 


An endless, endless river. 


Yohn Gould Fletcher 
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COMMENT 


“THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS AND OUR PRIZE 


AS I explored the exposition grounds one bleak and 
almost snowy day in April, as I noted the hundreds of 
workmen shooting slender piers for new buildings into the 
air, and observed many strange structures lifting planes 
and angles and tall surfaces skyward out of the mud and 
assuming gorgeous colors like a tropical fiesta—as I beheld 
all this, I felt the gallantry of the whole rash enterprise; it 
seemed to shout a gay challenge to the Depression, it flung 
out a banner to the bitter wind. I found it not unworthy 
of my temperamental, hoydenishly beautiful city, so 
famous and so maligned; and I knew that, like other brave 
adventures in her history, it would carry through to a 
triumph, and perhaps, on these odd stepping-stones of a 
new era, lead the world out of its slough of despond. 

Like hope, the big show was mostly in the future even 
six weeks before the opening. But was there any doubt of 
its prompt completion? No, by all the swift electric gods! 
Was there dirt underfoot, and empty undug spaces where 
trees and gardens ought to be?—but observe the thousands 
of tight-packed rolls from Germany which would soon be 
ripped open and spread out for sod! Was the sky-ride still 
a string of thin wires, with dangling antennae that swung 
in the wind?—but weigh in your mind the heavy cables 
which will follow soon to unite straitly those tall steel 
towers; and let your imagination shoot through space 
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beneath them in a weird aluminum car. Was the En- 
chanted Island still a chaos?—but picture the swings and 
merry-go-rounds, the beaches and fairy-tale pavilions 
which will soon delight crowds of laughing children. 
Already Old Fort Dearborn and the Lincoln Wigwam in- 
vited the crowds, and the exquisite Llama Temple from 
Jehol was complete to the last Buddha. Also the huge 
Hall of Science and the poised dome of the Transportation 
Building were ready for their mighty exhibits. Already 
many of these were waiting in various cellars to be in- 
stalled—wonderful object-lessons in the modern scientific 
mysteries-—moving pictures, dioramas, atoms swollen to 
enormous girth, under-sea and upper-air revelations, the 
minutiae of chemistry and the immensities of astronomy— 
all to be presented with dramatic vividness, so that you 
and I will behold, as never before, the intricate play of 
forces which govern our little earth and all our lives in the 
great immeasurable universal scheme. 

As I looked forward to this revelation, I could not help 
wondering whether this festival will be as enchanting as 
the Columbian Exposition of happy memory. Will the 
coming season be as magical a cosmopolitan summer, 
evocative of that exciting gala spirit which is so rare among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples? Will there be anything so wonder- 
ful as sunrise over the Peristyle, as those lagoon nights in 
a gondola with long lights fringing the Court of Honor, or 
the twilight suppers on the roof of the New York building, 
or the triumph-song of the Macmonnies Fountain, or the 
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shining autumnal procession of horses, or the first sight of 
the Javanese dancers, or the massed crowds of Chicago 
Day, or—but alas, who that does not remember can 
picture the splendor or evoke the joy? They are gone for- 
ever, buried more deeply than Mayan temples; for these 
can be dug out and restored, but no art has made immortal 
the beauty of that festival, beauty as intangible and im- 
permanent as a perfume. 

However, I am of those who believe that the new world’s 
fair will have a magic of its own. It will be a magic of 
shifting color and gliding lights, musically playing their 
ever-changing harmonies over strange new-style buildings, 
over broad open spaces with crowds, over large lagoons 
with little darting boats—all against the serene majesty of 
Lake Michigan, shoreless to the horizon at the east, and 
trailing at the west her jeweled fringe of skyscrapers. 
There will be some open-air supper-place more enticing 
than the others, some shadowy court more lovingly 
caressed by music, some new-style building that sings to 
heaven with beauty; and now and then, here and there, 
some exhibit to dream over. Memories of beauty will be 
stored away in many lives before the Century of Progress 
passes into history. 

It is well to be reminded, as many startling exhibits will 
remind us, of the century’s great achievements, of changes 
which have made over the world. They who call its 
progress materialistic are blinded by surface glare, for 
“science does not find expression in physical things alone— 
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it pertains also to the spirit; behind every physical mani- 
festation of it there has been a creation of mind,” and of 
imagination as well. The Columbian Exposition had a 
grand motive—the Discovery of America was a world- 
conquest, its four-hundredth anniversary a trumpet-call 
summoning all nations to the festival. But the century 
now behind us has drawn secrets out of the earth and air 
more spectacular than a cataract, more powerful than 
dreams to enrich the life of man. This also is a grand 
motive, a world-conquest; and the rise of a modern metrop- 
olis, its growth from nothing in an hundred years, has 
something of symbolic splendor in it which may well give 
pause and a holiday to the world. 





A word about our prize contest: 

Of late the editor has felt that the poems we read in this 
office, and either accept or reject, were running too 
narrowly, as a rule, in a small field. The poets were inter- 
ested too exclusively in their own personal emotions, or in 
technical experiments, or in the slighter phases of nature’s 
beauty—in short, in things important chiefly to themselves 

or to fellow-artists. Meantime the larger aspects of the 
modern world, the whole drama of tremendous change 
through which we are living today, were scarcely being 
recorded by those who should be pointing the way, who 
should be the seers, the vision-provers, of the age. For did 
not Shelley call poets “the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world’’? 
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Could we do anything to shake the present-day poets 
out of their esthetic isolation, to suggest that they become 
more aware of movements which are exciting the people of 
all nations, which are uprooting customs and prejudices 
from China to Peru? Great poets have always been aware 
of their world; often they have led in the making of a new 
one. Our time is crowded with epic subjects—our poets 
should not resign their heritage. Out on the lake-shore the 
business men of Chicago were inaugurating an enterprise 
whose very rashness proved that they could see what was 
going on in the world, and imagine its implications for the 
future. Our prize offer was an effort to codperate, to unite 
with them in celebrating “the achievements of a century 
which has changed the whole aspect of human life more 
than any other hundred years in the history of the world.” 

Contestants to the number of 120 sent in their unsigned 
poems, enclosing each a sealed envelope containing his or 
her name and address. No contest poems were opened 
until all had arrived, when the editor read them and gave 
each a number, writing it on the poem itself, and on the 
enclosed small envelope which remained sealed until all 
votes were in and all decisions made. The prize jury con- 
sisted of the editors of Porrry, assisted by Jessica North 
and Eunice Tietjens of the Advisory Committee (George 
Dillon being abroad and Lew Sarett unable to serve), and 
by Baker Brownell and Agnes Lee Freer, poets outside the 
staff of the magazine. 

On her first inspection, the editor was disconcerted by 
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the large proportion of utterly worthless so-called poems 
which had to be weeded out—was it possible that these 
contributors, more than half cf the 120, thought they were 
writing poetry! Next came the fair-to-middling group— 
poems sometimes competent in technique but uninterest- 
ing or irrelevant. Finally, of twenty-four poems ranking 
higher than the others, fourteen were considered seriously 
by all the judges. The final choice of the prize poem was 
based on the first choice of four judges, and favorable 
listing by the other two. The six honorable mentions 
resulted from the next most favorable listings by the 
judges, but in no exact order of choice. After the decisions 
were made, the editor opened the sealed envelopes, and 
attached the proper signatures to the selected poems. 
The editors realize that it will be easy to point out im- 
perfections in these seven poems, that some of them need 
revision or cutting because of weak lines or passages, that 
one or two are not closely relevant to the subject, that 
exacting critics might class two or three as journalistic, 
etc., etc. But we maintain that the contest has justified 
itself by the scope and tone of the present number. These 
poets are aware that they have a big country, and that 
something memorable is going on through this age we live 
in. We think that Mr. Engle’s poem, while far from per- 
fect, has a shapely plan, imaginative size and sweep, and 
passages of high poetic beauty. We think it is the best 
thing that this young Iowa poet has achieved as yet; and 
we are glad that he has received a Rhodes scholarship, and 
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hopeful that contact with the conservative influences of | 
Oxford will not make him forget his own country, or strain 
to academic precision his conception of poetic art. | 
H. M. 
STICKNEY 'S POETRY 

Joseph Trumbull Stickney, who died at thirty in 1904, 
some six years before his friend William Vaughn Moody, 
left a small book of Dramatic Verses (Chas. E. Goodspeed, 
Boston, 1902) and a number of poems in manuscript. His 
friends Moody, George Cabot Lodge and John Ellerton 
Lodge, feeling that his work should not be lost, edited The 
Poems of Trumbull Stickney, which the Houghton-Miffiin 
Company published in 1905. Its 312 pages included every- 
thing Stickney wrote in verse, from juvenilia to the last five 
dramatic fragments. This book, somewhat crowded out 
of notice during the past thirty years, may merit recon- 
sideration. 





It is a long way, in feeling, in talent, in technique, be- 


tween 

And in the crimson evening flying down 

Bell-sounds and birds of ancient ecstasy 

Most wonderfully carol one time more 
and 


Sir, say no more. 

Within me ’t is as if 

The green and climbing eyesight of a cat 

Crawled near my mind’s poor birds. 
One might have been written by almost any competent 
versifier in the American nineties; the emotion is loose and 
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drifting, the language vague, and the verse commonplace. 
The second, which is a complete fragment, is tight and 
directed; a definite feeling is arrested and put freshly. Yet 
the two passages were written in the same year, 1904, when 
Stickney was thircy and about to die. In this contrast, 
and its implications, is the chief problem of Stickney’s 
work. He hovered—not only in the last year of his life, 
but always in the twelve years of writing of which we have 
record—constantly on the perilous balance where it is 
determined whether a man write sound verse or dilute his 
emotions in words. It is a question, often, of unconscious 
interest or purpose. Should he lose his emotions in words 
which express them adequately only because they are con- 
ventionally accepted as expressive, or should he use words 
to create emotions? On page 42 the last stanza satisfhes 
both interests, to the injury of each: 

There sinks the sun in dusts of sulphur glowing 

Gibbous and red; and flaking toward the shore 

Like hosts of scarlet willow-leaves bestrewing 

The sapphire floor. 

Stickney was obviously unaware of the difference, in his 
own work, between creative observation and dead observa- 
tion. In his mind both were alive, and perhaps it was only 
by accident that on the printed page only one was dead. 
In the volume published during his life the section of love- 
poems, called Eride, was undoubtedly written seriously, 
and as well as possible. Yet for the reader, this is the 
section with the least objective merit. It is a document of 
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subjective sublimation; and as in most efforts at sublima- 
tion, what was to be sublimated disappeared. The com- 
monest images came easiest and best to hand; because 
they held so much already it seemed they would spread the 
emotion furthest. As the poems became more personal 
and more individual to Stickney, to the reader they be- 
came more general and conventional. Stickney found his 
emotion persuasive and could not separate himself from it, 
even in writing. He simply had not reached the point 
where, no longer a pouring-out into existing greedy form, 
poetry becomes, with some sacrifice of self-expression, a 
difficult objective act. He had not taught his verse to 
make demands of him, and in his turn he demanded little 
of his verse but platitudes. There is nothing like a plati- 
tude for sincerity; but for new force it requires restating or 
at least resetting. 

There is another way of describing the matter, from a 
different angle, which may be more nearly just, as it is 
more particular. Henry Adams, in the Education, says 
that George Cabot Lodge and “Joe Stickney had given 
birth to the wholly new and original party of Conservative 
Christian Anarchists, to restore true poetry under the 
inspiration of the Gétterdammerung.” That was in 1901. 
In 1903 Stickney wrote a sonnet called Six O'Clock. | 
quote the sestet : 


Good-night to all the blackened arms that ache! 
Good-night to every sick and sweated brow, 

To the poor girl that strength and love forsake, 
To the poor boy who can no more! I vow 
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The victim soon shall shudder at the stake 

And fall in blood: we bring him even now. 
This is good strong verse; but it falls short of greatness, 
and thereby misses part of its intention, because of the 
adolescent feeling—that is, the untrained feeling—that 
suffuses the last lines. It is pitiful and embarrassing to see 
a man’s passionate maturity visibly turn adolescent in 
verse. What was precise in the author’s mind becomes 
vague, what was strong becomes weak and defeats itself. 

Perhaps the most successful verses—with the exception 
of Mt. Lykaion and the sonnets to Mt. Ida, where the per- 
sonal feeling was strong enough to be objective—are parts 
of those poems where no personal feeling was involved and 
no adolescent stultification could come about. These are 
the descriptive poems, the exercises, the dramatic frag- 
ments, particularly the one called 4 Dramatic Scene, dated 
1904, about Benvenuto Cellini, and some parts of the 
fragment of the Emperor Julian drama. There Stickney 
was set free because there was nothing in these kinds of 
work to involve him personally; the material handled 
required selection and reduction, not touching up and 
multiplication. He was able to use his reading of Shake- 
speare and Marlowe instead of his weakness for Swinburne 
and Poe. Here, without comment, is a period of excellent 
Marlovian rhetoric taken from Lodovico Martelli: 
I thought 

To have plucked the yellow comets by their hair, 

l'o have braided meteors, and from "hind the moon 

Robbed her society of chanting tides. 
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But such writing represented only half of Stickney’s 
interest. He wanted to do difficult things in the establish- 
ment of precise feelings and the presentation of sharp 
images. Often—and this is the search that makes long 
reading worth the labor—he succeeded in single lines and 
phrases. Even in the worst poems, the most lavishly 
tenuous and repetitious, the most poetic and most 
licensed, where Ais becomes ’s, and kissed is kisséd, there 
are sudden, desperately illuminating phrases. There is the 
lover who, disillusioned, feels himself to be 

locked by the vastly circular 
Walls o’ the sea, the quashing roof of heaven. 

There is any number, almost, of such lines as: “Sparsely 
the windy stars and feebly hung;” or “And memory falls 
from the mast of thought;” or “The road lay white as 
linen” (in moonlight); and, speaking of a man taken by 
surprise, “In his eyes two sparks grew big and died.” 

The superfluous question is, if a tumor of the brain had 
not killed him at thirty, would his verse have gone on 
acquiring mass and freshness? The Greek sonnets and the 
last fragments certainly declared an advance. As it is, 
Stickney makes neither a great poet nor a first-class minor 
poet. If he and George Cabot Lodge had lived longer, 
they might have surpassed their friend William Vaughn 
Moody—Stickney in continuous verve and vigor, Lodge in 
solidity. Certainly the best of their verses are better than 
Moody’s early verse; no more ambitious than Moody, they 
used their talents more, and exhibited deeper feeling than 
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Moody. The rest is guess-work, and we should be content 


ior the most part to accept their half-dozen good single 
for th t part t pt their half-d good 
poems in the comparative anonymity of anthologies. 
R. P. Blackmur 
REVIEWS 
LAWRENCE'S LAST POEMS 


Last Poems, by D. H. Lawrence. Edited by Richard 
Aldington and Giuseppe Orioli. G. Orioli, Florence. 
David Herbert Lawrence was that rare thing, an honest 

fanatic. No one can possibly read these last poems with- 
out being aware of that fact. That he was also, when he 
chose, a great artist, was subsidiary to his fanaticism. As 
with all those who conceive of themselves as having a 
prophetic mission, there were certain things that he in- 
tensely loved and other things that he equally and in- 
tensely hated. And his private loves and hatreds trans- 
cended in importance, so far as he was concerned, the 
effort that is required to write poetry. Most of the pages 
in this last volume seem to have come without effort. And 
most are filled with what Lawrence called Pansites—short 
detached thoughts, angry preachings, scoldings, objec- 
tions, directed straight at some side of humanity Lawrence 
disliked, and for that reason negligible as art. 

For art itself, Lawrence had not, at the last, the time. 
Throughout this book, one is conscious of a man to whom 
every breath is precious, because he is obviously rapidly 
dying. He simply cannot put himself in such a frame of 
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mind as to speak serenely and equably of the events of this 
world. It is only when he speaks from a standpoint that 
is already beyond it all that he recovers his poise. And it 
is only in these poems, few in number, such as Bavarian 
Gentians, The Ship of Death, Silence, that he adds anything 
to our knowledge of him and of poetry. 

It is a pity, but the truth must be said and the truth is 
that Lawrence was far too angry a man to be an artist in 
these last poems. If he could have remained an artist, he 
would have ceased writing “‘pansies” and have given us 
instead more poems dealing directly with a theme that, 
though it is implicit in most great poetry, has been tacitly 
avoided as a subject by most lyrical poets: the theme of 
death. Whitman, who bears a considerable resemblance 
to Lawrence, never succeeded in his project of constructing 
a series of poems to celebrate death on equal terms with 
life, because Whitman was too healthy to absorb death 
into his being, and did not share the dualism that was 
rooted in every fibre of Lawrence’s being. But Lawrence 
was in a more favorable position. The very terms of his 
pagan philosophy, no less than the intensity with which he 
held and lived them, made it necessary for him to round 
off his work by a full acceptance of dissolution. Yet he 
could not, perhaps because he was too young. He re- 
mained to the last too angry. So he had to get even with 
the world by preaching at it, rather than transcend it by 
arriving at another plane. The time had come when he 
had to quit the world, and he could not quit it. 
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If he could have done so, what magnificent poems he 
might not have written! For Lawrence was destined by 
the very keenness of his intuition to realize death more 
! keenly than anyone writing in his day. It is because of 


; this that he moves us as few have moved us when he 
actually comes to deal with the subject: 


, And it is time to go, to bid farewell 
To one’s own self, to find an exit 


f From the fallen self. 








i The longest journey, towards oblivion. 
y 
i And die the death, the long and painful death, 
l That lies between the old self and the new. 
' 
’ Already our bodies are fallen, bruised, badly bruised; 
5 Already our souls are oozing through the exit 
. Of the cruel bruise. 
S Already the dark and endless ocean of the end 
‘ j Is washing in through the breaches of our wounds, 
; Already the end is upon us. 
2 These words, and the whole poem of which they are a 
, part, may fitly stand as Lawrence’s own epitaph. There is 
i here nothing of artifice or of anger, no mysticism that rings 
y false or contempt that seems strained, nothing but a com- 
; a plete and beautiful directness and sincerity. 
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Now it is autumn, and the falling fruit, 
1 And the long journey towards oblivion. 


, The apples falling like great drops of dew, 
5 To bruise themselves an exit from themselves. 


. . » Build then the ship of death, for you must take 
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MR. CAMPBELL’S PROGRESS 


Flowering Reeds, by Roy Campbell. Boriswood, Ltd., 

London. 

Mr. Campbell is no insignificant poet. The Wayzgoose, 
and The Georgiad are among the best satires of this genera- 
tion, which, however, has produced little work in this 
form. Adamastor shows lyrical promise, but this later 
book indicates a retrogression in the poet’s growth. Mr. 
Campbell writes primarily in fantastic satire, a form 
altogether different ftom the coolly intellectual satire of 
Pope and Dryden. The problems confronting the master 
of this form when he attempts lyrics are many. There is 
the tendency of the satirist to be facilely guided by the 
necessity of rhyming, and though Mr. Campbell overcomes 
this somewhat by using unusual rhymes, there are other 
defects he does not overcome, especially a temptation to 
be carried away into turgidity, garrulity, and obscurity of 
phrasing. At his stage of development it is unfortunate 
that he has not tried to attain more clarity and cogency, 
and it is also to be regretted that his vital phrasing is 
becoming a stage property. In Adamastor, for example, 
that remarkable sonnet The Zebras has this line: 

Engine of beauty volted with delight. 
In this volume we read on page 30: 
Are born the sons of valor and delight 
And on page 33: 
Volted with valor and delight. 
There is nothing wrong with a poet’s affectation of 
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phrasing if it permits him to give his poem a more organic 
structure or to develop his larger theme. Mr. Campbell 
develops no such things. He is more interested in his 
tumid tenuity of style than in what he has to say. This 
interest does not seem to have any intellectual basis; it is 
concerned with impressionism, and the result, as usual 
when the intellect is done away with, is an ambiguity of 
phrasing and an imprecision of imagery; for example: 
And cedars in her hair. 

Or 

He hears the soft electric fingers click 

Che death of tiny lice with regal nails. 
Although I am not sure that soft fingers can click | wonder 
whether lice, or even electric fingers, have nails at all. 

Mr. Campbell’s pre-raphaelitic imagery is in strange 
contrast to his plangent originality of usage. Not a single 
poem in this volume is without some gush of color, usually 
azure, purple, or red, and he even goes to the extent of 
having a “Madonna’s heart” which is “gashed apart” and 
“bleeds for the things I say.” 
In spite of these defects, Mr. Campbell is one of the most 

original of present-day poets; witness: 

The lucky many of the dead 

Their suit of armor fits them tight, 


Buttoned with stars from foot to head 
Chey wear the uniform of Night. 


If we consider this book in the sequence of his develop- 
ment, it is not a compliment to his very real talent. 


4. V. Healy 
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CHRISTIAN REBELS 
Christ in the Breadlines: A Book of Poems for Christmas 
and Lent, by Kenneth W. Porter, Seymour Gordon Link, 
and Harry Elmore Hurd; with an [ntroduction by John 

Haynes Holmes. Walter John Coates, North Mont- 

pelier, Vermont. 

Rebel poets who are not members of the working class 
are more apt to write about sociology, humanitarianism, 
or criminology than about the social revolution. That is 
to say, they are apt to present those aspects of the class 
struggle which strike their imaginations as though they 
were exceptional incidents of modern life and to appeal 
against these outrages to constituted society. Or when 
they plead for the entire working class—that the workers 
also are human—they emphasize those tragedies which 
both the upper and the lower class know in common. What 
they thus gain in universality they lose in intensity, for- 
getting that the lower class is the vast majority of man- 
kind. Or again, committed as they think to the everyday, 
they try to avoid the pedestrian by seeking out the 
picturesque, and have a great fondness for writing about 
criminals or prostitutes. Only a few working-class poets 
have been able to carry the humdrum tragedy of the class 
struggle to poetic heights. 

Nevertheless social rebellion is the most vital phase of 
poetry today. And this latest volume in the rapidly grow- 
ing library of the movement’s anthologies, makes an 
advance over much of the middle-class contribution. The 
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negro problem presents firmer poetic material than prosti- 
tution does. The Christian framework on which the book 
is built makes any appeal to constituted authority im- 
possible, for Christianity is essentially based upon a 
disregard for the world. 

Christ in the Breadlines, then, gives in Christian symbol 
the social causes and consequences of hard times. In the 
first edition, half its numbers did not bear on this theme, 
being concerned with ethical or churchly or naturalistic 
quietism; but this irrelevant proportion has been reduced 
almost to a third in the second edition. John Haynes 
Holmes, placing these poems in the tradition of American 
political poetry, says, in his introduction, that he likes art 
for man’s sake more than he likes art for its own sake. 
Most people agree with him. The others, who may be 
right, should take the fact into consideration that those 
poems in this book which bear on its general theme are 
better esthetically than the others which are less didactic. 
The clear imagery and musical diction of the didactic 
poems color the whole collection. Porter’s Hammer and 
Nails, Hurd’s Guest of the City, and Link’s Mass Crucifixa- 
tion are the core of the book. These bear its message, make 
the best sound, show the clearest imagery. They were the 
best in the first edition and remain the best in the second 
edition; though Link’s comparison of Henry Ford to 
Iscariot, Hurd’s Modern Mastodons, and Porter’s ‘Fim Crow 
Yesus from the second edition are all close seconds. Link’s 
poems are the most accomplished. His Portrait raises the 
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level of the vast literature inspired by Abraham Lincoln, 
who was the first approximately Marxian statesman in 
America in thought if not in opportunity. Link’s The 
Mulatto Addresses His Savior on Christmas Morning makes 
Christian theology pertinent to modern matters of fact. 
Porter’s work suffers from mannered and provincial tricks 
of inverted diction; but in thought and feeling his work is 
the summer beam which supports the other two. Hurd’s 
prosodic abilities are neither sure nor adventuresome, but 
one of the best numbers of all is his poem which presents 
the Blessed Virgin searching through the modern city on 
Christmas morning and finding nowhere but the jail to lay 
her precious burden. Fohn Wheelwright 


THE ENLIGHTENED AMATEUR 
Texts and Pretexts: An Anthology with Commentaries, by 

Aldous Huxley. Harper & Bros. 

Aldous Huxley, once the darling of the young, has, of 
late years, aroused resentment in the breasts of many of 
his contemporaries. T. S. Eliot mentions him and 
Bertrand Russell in the same breath; to Eliot these two 
are a “pair of depressing life-forcers.”. Huxley comes in 
for the parenthetical limiting sentence: 

Not that Mr. Huxley, who has no philosophy that I can discover, and 
who succeeds to some extent in elucidating how sordid a world without 
philosophy can be, has much in common with Mr. Russell. 

To followers of Middleton Murry, to neo-Marxians at 
large, to god-seekers in general, Mr. Huxley has become 
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anti-christ in little. He has not pretentiously advocated, 
or humbly bent the knee, to any current dogma. He has 
espoused the cause of but one contemporary writer: D. H. 
Lawrence. The battles joined over Joyce, Stein, and 
Proust have left him practically unmoved. The one con- 
temporary English man of letters mentioned in 4 Ja 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, he has made little capital out 
of this distinction. Standing well within the barrier which 
separates the English gentleman from the rest of the 
world, he has not hesitated to pillory his own class along 
with the international “good-timers” who crowd Mediter- 
ranean beaches, the disciples of “the higher unlearning” 
who think science an end and not a means, and other 
doltish phenomena of our times. He terms himself a non- 
classical naturalistic writer; he once said of his esthetic: 

I have a taste for the lively, the mixed, and the incomplete in art, pre- 
ferring it to the universal and the chemically pure. 

Texts and Pretexts is, then, not an anthology compiled 
by a man of party, a man of religion, or a philosopher. 
Mr. Huxley puts the question in his introduction: What 
is the modern Ideal Man? Not the eighteenth-century 
Rationalist; the seventeenth-century Christian Stoic, the 
Free Individual of the Renaissance, the mediaeval Con- 
templative Saint. “Nobody knows,” says Mr. Huxley. 


And nobody, I suspect, will know until such time as a major poet appears 
upon the scene with the unmistakeable revelation. Meanwhile one must 
be content to go on piping up for reason and realism and a certain 
decency. 
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One must, in other words, do one’s best as an enlightened a 
amateur of life, literature, and art. With that lack of self- t 
consciousness characteristic of the true amateur, Mr. j 
Huxley chooses from literature “broken and half-forgotten t 
fragments” and sets about “fitting them into their ¢ 
appropriate places in the jumbled mosaic of contemporary 


experience.” 
He has far less taste for the lively, the mixed, and the | 
incomplete than he himself would admit. The writers 
who appear most often in these pages are Herbert, 
Baudelaire, Arnold, Blake, Hopkins, Vaughan, Marvell, 
and Shelley. He comes out flatly, in an essay on Poetry 
and Music, for Mozart, as against all composers before or 
since—Mozart who was lively but certainly not mixed. 
Mr. Huxley’s values are sometimes strangely off-center: 
to him, Herbert is the poet “of the climate of the mind,” 
as opposed to the passionate Anglican touched with a 
genius for God. Wordsworth is taken to task for his 
anthropomorphic view of nature; Whitman and Leigh 
Hunt are quoted on that “world below the brine” anti- 
pathetic to man. And A. Huxley, the disabused amateur, 
can elsewhere appreciate mystic experience without lend- 
ing more than an edge of his consciousness to the mystic 
spell. 





In fact, throughout essays with poetic illustrations on \ 
The Individual, Man and Nature, The Earthly Paradise and 
Man and Behemoth, we are continually persuaded of Mr. 
Huxley’s good sense. Then, without warning, he makes 
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an abrupt about-face. What can good sense, what could 
the sensible Molitre, make of Baudelaire’s ‘“‘affreuse 
juive”? But we are soon back in the realm of reason, even 
though we may be subjected to continuous slight shocks 
of surprise. ‘‘ The expense of spirit in a waste of shame” is 
separated only by a paragraph from Piccarda’s speech in 
Paradise; George Herbert's Yordan (lacking its last stanza) 
clears up for us the problem of obscurity in poetry; we 
learn the opinions of Shelley, Milton, and Blake on polyg- 
amy, and Mr. Huxley reasonab sly remarks, under the 
heading Amor Fati: 

Man is so intelligent that he feels impelled to invent theories to account 
for what happens in the world. Unfortunately, he is not quite intelligent 


enough, in most cases, to find correct explanations. So that when he acts 
on his theories, he behaves very often like a lunatic. 


Later he backs up his case with Rochester’s “Reason an 
ignis fatuus in the mind.” 

Unfixed, biased only toward common sense, the amateur 
thus ranges through poetry in several tongues, and we 
follow him, on the whole, with tolerance and pleasure. 
For he has sought out, with charming taste and discretion, 
sometimes with passionate rational belief, sometimes with 
touching irrational enthusiasm, the pattern of life as he 
sees it. His ultimate cry is that life is an art, and to be 
lived. We realize that this creed also satisfies a Noel 
Coward; Mr. Huxley, however, puts it to uses that the not 
too pedantic reader may well consider integrated and 
mature. Louise Bogan 
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FROM CHINA 


Chinese Poems in English Rhyme, by Admiral Ts’ai 

T’ing-Kan. University of Chicago Press. 

Lovers of Chinese poetry will welcome this book, not 
because the translations are masterpieces, for they are 
hardly that, but because the book as a whole is so extra- 
ordinarily civilized, and suited to the content of the poems 
themselves. Partly the charm lies in the beautiful physical 
make-up, which gives on each page, above the English 
translation, the original Chinese text in satisfying black 
characters; partly it lies in the sense of the personality of 
the translator in introduction and notes, the distinguished 
admiral and diplomat Ts’ai T’ing-Kan, whose background 
is a combination of the ancient Chinese classical education 
and a college curriculum in America. Even the delignt- 
fully sly Chinese humor is here, in a sober-seeming re- 
printing, “lest the Chinese periods of history may mean 
but little to the Western reader,” of a list of the kings of 
England at the time of the T’ang dynasty. As the admiral 
points out, during the first two centuries of the T’ang 
there “‘was no mention of the kings of England.” 

The poems translated are all quatrains of the T’ang 
Dynasty from an anthology of the period. With a 
number of them I am familiar in other translations, but 
many are, I believe, new in English. The translations 
themselves, while few of them are magical, are exact and 
scholarly and quite capable of passing on to us pleasure 
in the originals. They are at their best, I think, in those 
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poems which call for a certain sprightliness and humor. 
Altogether Admiral Ts’ai, the first Chinese who has 
attempted such a translation, has done a surprisingly 
good job. Eunice Tietjens 


rHE ESTHETIC OF INSPIRATION 
4 Essais Indifférents pour une esthétique de l’inspiration, by 

René Taupin. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

M. Taupin’s book ought to be translated at once into 
English and giver. the publicity of discussion. It would go 
further towards improving the tone of current controversy 
concerning poetic problems than one hundred times its 
weight in Complete Systems of Prosody. 

M. Taupin writes with reason and with a respect for the 
sensibilities of his readers. Like every serious student of 
art, he realizes that while artistic creation constitutes a 
realm in itself and with a life of its own, yet it maintains 
dependencies in other realms, philosophical, psychological, 
anthropological, historical, social. The major portion of 
his essays is therefore devoted to analyses of The Transla- 
tion of Myths, The Allegorical Poem, The Metaphysical 
Drama, and The Course of a Literary Language; and the 
volume also contains finally an examination of modern 
poetry entitled Unfortunates of Poetry, devoted to Rim- 
baud, André Salmon, and Ezra Pound. 

The two poles of Romanticism were the servile repro- 
duction of the accidental on the one hand, and on the 
other the attempt to liberate the mind through humor or 
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through the employment of words in an absolute fashion. 
Laforgue’s was a humor of the sentiments—subjective 
humor, M. Taupin calls it; and Rimbaud, apart from his 
irony, achieved complex groupings though the energy 
inherent in words themselves. 

André Salmon, referring to the Russian revolution in 
lines like 

The train, guided by a mad student who continues his studies, 

seems to M. Taupin to introduce objects grouped not by 
association of ideas “but by their own power of attrac- 
tion.” He thus arrives at the poetry and criticism of 
Ezra Pound. In M. Taupin’s hands, the “objectivism” 
of his friend Zukofsky is relieved of its strangulation and 
walks with a new theoretical dignity. 

One point is to be particularly emphasized: the self- 
conscious aim of the latest poetry is 
to recognize the essential virtue of the epic, which is not love, not hatred, 
but the restitution of these sentiments to a chain of facts which exist, and 
whose existence alone confers upon them the marvellousness indispen- 
sable to all poetry. 
This definition lies on the route of a poetry whose true 
character must reveal itself at last to be some form of 
drama; though thus far its concrete applications have pro- 
duced a sort of cinematographic “montage” of the kind 
hopefully fostered by Zukofsky as a mechanics, in which 
the breaking up of the continuity of time allows merely, as 
in the case of Eliot, an organization of differently stylized 
data made solvent in a rhythm of reminiscence and regret, 
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there being hardly evident even in Pound “a restitution of 
love and hatred to a chain of facts.” 

The fate of this movement of poetry towards drama will 
depend upon the quality of the minds it attracts to its 
problems, and it is therefore imperative that M. Taupin 
should not be overlooked. Harold Rosenberg 


GAELIC RHAPSODY 


Song and its Fountains, by A. E. The Macmillan Co. 

In Song and its Fountains that most lovable Irish 
mystic and poet “A. E.” has given us a volume which is a 
pure distillation of personality, in the best sense. In it 
he tries to pursue the elusive well-spring of poetry back 
to its ultimate source in the psyche of the poet. He does 
this not externally, piling up evidence in scholarly fashion, 
as for instance John Livingston Lowes has done in The 
Road to Xanadu, but by going back into his own soul and 
spying upon her secrets. And, being “A. E.”, he seems 
really to surprise at moments something eternally evanes- 
cent and strangely beautiful. 

I do not feel that it will contribute much to the general 
understanding of its subject, since his poems seem to have 
had birth in a world between this and the last, a region 
whose very existence I believe to be unknown to most 
poets who are not Irish. But as a personal document the 
book has the same other-worldly fascination which The 
Candle of Vision carried, and those of us who loved the 
first will admire this also. Eunice Tietjens 
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The Friday Club of Chicago has given, through this magazine, a 
number of prizes to poets, frequently providing our annual Young Poet's 
Prize. It seems especially appropriate that the generosity of these ladies 
should have enabled us to offer the prize awarded in this issue for a poem 
interpretive of the dramatic “Century of Progress’’ which is to be cele- 
brated in Chicago with a World’s Fair from June to November. 

As we go to press, the Pulitzer Prizes are announced, and we record 
with especial pleasure that the Poetry Prize of $1,000, for the best book 
of verse published in 1932, is awarded to Archibald MacLeish for Con- 
quistador, published by the Houghton-Mifflin Co. The Drama Prize also 
goes to a poet, Maxwell Anderson, although his play, Both Your Houses, 
is in prose. Mr. Anderson’s book of poems, You Who Have Dreams, was 
issued by Simon & Shuster in 1926. 

The Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, held during the present year by T. S. Eliot, will be occupied next 
year by Laurence Binyon, the English poet and art critic, who retires 
next fall from his post as Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum after forty years of service. This seems a curious choice, con- 
sidering the very minor quality of Mr. Binyon’s poems. The Norton 
Professorship has thus far been held by Gilbert Murray, W. H. Garrod, 
]. A. Richards, and Eliot, who soon returns to London and his duties 
as editor of The Criterion. 

Jean Catel, who once contributed French correspondence to Poetry, 
informs us that he is continuing his lectures on American poetry at the 
University of Grenoble, of whose faculty he is a member. He has also 
written infrequent reports on American letters for the Mercure de France, 
and he would be aided in this if American authors and publishers would 
send him their books. He writes that he has been translating and pro- 
ducing puppet plays by Alfred Kreymborg at the English Club of 
Grenoble. Kreymborg’s There’s a Moon Tonight has been produced 
during the month of May in New York, by the Institute Theatre of Fast 
15th Street. 

We apologize to Robert Tallman and our readers for a mistake, due to 
editorial carelessness, of a kind which never occurred before in Porrry’s 
history—the inclusion in the May number of a poem which had already 
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appeared in February. The editor’s Mexican trip must have cleared her 
mind of other matters, and Mr. Tallman, because of a change of residence, 
received his May proof just one day too late to correct the error. 

Two other recent mistakes may be regretfully recorded: A misprint on 
page 42, line 13, of our April issue caused injustice both to Mr. Yeats, the 
poet reviewed, and to Miss Moore, the reviewer. In her manuscript 
Miss Moore correctly quoted Mr. Yeats as saying, “Art is a monotony in 
external things for the sake of an interior variety.”” And in our May 
issue, page 117, line 22, a handwritten manuscript led to the printing of 
Kaufsky for Kautsky. 

The prize-winner and four of the poets honorably mentioned in 
Poerry’s Century of Progress contest, have appeared before in our pages: 

Mr. Paul Engle, the winner of Portry’s one-hundred-dollar prize, has 
been a student at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and he has recently 
been chosen, among a number of competitors, for a Rhodes Scholarship 
which will enable him to continue his studies at Oxford. He has appeared 
in Poetry and other magazines, and last year the Yale Press published 
his first book, Worn Earth, in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 

Professor Derrick Norman Lehmergha 





falso"appeared two or threc 
in April 1930, with his rousing 
Ballad of Fightery Dick. Mr. Lehmer is a professor of mathematics in the 
University of California. He is also an accomplished musician. 





times in Poetry, having been introduced, 


Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, now living in Lanark, Illinois, has ap- 
peared here often. He is the author of numerous books of verse, of which 
the latest, Selected Poems, was published in 1931 by Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. John Russell McCarthy has been an occasional contributor to 
Poetry since 1914. His latest book is For the Morning. 

Florida Watts Smyth (Mrs. A. K. S.), of St. Louis, has appeared here 
and elsewhere. 

The editor has no information about Mr. Daniel W. Smythe and Miss 
Kern Young, except that the former lives in Haverhill, Mass., and the 
latter in Ephraim, Utah. 

The editor’s own poem, on a Century of Progress subject but not con- 
tributed to the contest, took her by surprise on the train in January. 

'wo poets of this number contribute poems on other subjects, though 
each celebrates an important detail of the nation’s greatness. Of these: 
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Mr. John Gould Fletcher is now in his native city, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, after several years of residence in London. He has appeared 
often in Poetry, ever since his famous /rradiations introduced him to our 
readers in December 1919; and he is the author of numerous books of 
verse, the latest being The Black Rock (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. David Greenhood, of San Francisco, is also familiar here. His 
Elvira, a six-part elegy, appeared last January. 
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